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THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIO DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 


withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 


5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staif notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Leiter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


0 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to th> 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early fomiliarity with a better c'ass of 
music, an? thus cultivating a higher musical tavte. 
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THE “QUAVER” COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences Jan. Ist. The instructions necessary are contained 
‘in ** First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. ‘The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee, is. Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 
‘for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. Each exercise should be marked 
with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
-and remarks, ‘The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. 


Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory paragraph of ‘‘First Steps,” 
‘may, if they clfvose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out jointly. 


Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they:are in doubt, are requested to write 
‘each query legibly, leaving space fcr reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


- Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :-— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes,.47, Lismore Road London, N.W., 





FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 


Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; shee’ 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to’201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 


‘copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per ~sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes 


47,' Lismore Road, London, N.W. 


This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments. of 
music, but the subject of /ona/ity or “ mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 


To CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
a 


‘or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


* The system described as the /effer-note method is clearly explained in the Choral /rimer, which also contains 


 eapital exercises on time, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’— Musical Standard, 


* Appears to beon the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of ‘‘ mental effects.” ’—Saturday Musical Review. : LP 

‘Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put. ’"—Musical Opinion. 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/e: thshire Constitutional. 

* A vast deal of information is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Sérling Fourwal. 

* Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral music.'— Aberdeen Fournal. : ; 

*One of the most thorough and ‘intelligible text-books for elementary music that -we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 
Advertiser. 

‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’—4//oa Furnal. 

‘No cheaper or more lucid book of:insiruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘‘Veaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’"—Orcadian. 

‘Nothing im the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’~-Hawick Adverii.er. 


‘Tandon: F.. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 





SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted 
Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 

ing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 
Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADLFY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
rom London Colleges. 


Address :—Mr. I. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, Al. 
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Church and Song: 


eo. iii , , 
y MUST admit that I have little or no right 
5 Ni to venture to express an opinion on this 


(s subject, but may claim to be an appre- | 


ciative spectator of the strong analogy that exists 


between the two; and feeling contident of this | 


affinity, 1 may be excused for endeavouring to 
bring before my readers, the, opinions, that I hold 
as vividly as I am able. Music goes hand in hand 
with Religion, and they work side by side with 
their great refining influences: music prepares the 
heart for the acceptance of all religious truth, 
sweeps clean the garner ready for the new store, 
and prepares our imagination (which should be 
our storehouse of all good, pure, and holy 
thoughts) for the reception of the truths of the 
Gospel. The natural inclination of good music. is 
to suggest religious thoughts; all our dull, mono- 
tonous words in language become messengers of 
peace and happiness when associated with music; 
there is nothing like music for taking us com- 
pletely out. of ourselves and exalting us far into 
the realms of lovely imagination, of pure and holy 
thoughts—away from this cold world, far, far 
above the clear blue sky, until our strains are 
caught up by the heavenly angels and again borne 
upwards.and upwards until they reach the Eternal 
Throne. 

After a. weary day’s. labour, perhaps, badily, 
perhaps mental, one feels that something is want- 
ing to refresh the thoughts and recruit one’s 
happiness: what is able to do this more than 
beautiful music, this elixir vital, the true and 
healing salve of the troubled soul and aching 
heart! Music was intended by God for the delight 
and edification of his ratignal creatures : we are too 
apt to look upon music only as a recreation and 
an amusement for idle hours, encouraging but little, 
the advancement and refinement of mankind. 1 
admit that music has a great advantage of most 
other recreations, but to use it merely as a pas- 
time and not for the advancement of intellect, is 
contrary to its laws from all times. Instead of 
exercising our reasoning faculties, music has most- 
ly engaged that faculty of the mind which we 
call taste, and without some good principles to 
direct and control, it is very likely to lead us into 
a dangerous channel. The only successful method 
of finding out the excellencies.in music, as being 
conducive to our rational as well as.to our audible 
senses, is to thoroughly investigate its principles, 
and such is the surest way of becoming convineed 
that our science of music is a certainty. 
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We read of a certain contention between the 
orthodox Christians anda sect called the “ Arians,” 
who used to sing hymns marching through the 
streets of Constantinople in procession; this 
chanting they made, the attraction and the means 


| of bringing together an enormous body of fol- 
| lowers, 


At the time I am now writing about, 


| there were several dissenting bodies existing, and 


the special feature seems to have been this very 
abtrusiye singing and rejoicing (the “Salvation 
Army” of to-day, to wit), Now, what did St. 
Chrysostom (who was in great authority at this 
time) do? Here, he thought, is an attraction for 
the people, here is something that will soften 
their hearts, and open their hearts to the, divine 
truths of the Church; if music in such a rough 
and ready style, thought this memorable saint, 
will lead these people, how much more will good 
music do so! He tried it; he gave the people 
good music, such that did not arouse their 
political inclinations only, but music that came 
home to the very doors of their hearts, aye, not 
only came to the doors, but entered into their 
souls, and prepared them for the reception of the 
healthy and logical truths which they had before 
discarded. The effect, indeed, was electrical; he 
won back to the Church these people, and des- 
troyed the, existence of many of the prominent 
dissenting bodies. 

A special feature musi¢ has always been at the 
great festivals,of the Church. At Christmas, for 
example, what more_healthy custom than, carol- 
singing? It seems,to be as ancient as the cele- 
bration of Christmas.itself, and in the early ages af 
the Church the bishops. were accustomed to sing 
carols on Christmas. Day among the clergy.. The 
word carol originally meant. a, little aircle, as will 
be. seen from the following quotation (left. in its 
original spelling and taken from Robert. Manning, 
also called De Brunne from his birthplace in 
Lincolnshire, who lived during the fourteenth 
century) about a druidical circle :— 

Kiu Britons ranged about the fielde, 
The karole, of the stones behelde ; 
Many times yede them about, 
Behelde within, behelde .without. 

Carol is derived by some fram Choruus, a 
supposed diminutiye of Chorus a round dance, 
but this is quite unnecessary as we have the Latin 
“Corolla,” which giyes the sense required, Caro! 
therefore means, firstly, a little circle; secondly, 
a round dance; and thirdly, a song accompanying 
a dance, as.in the French “ Chansgn de Guerole,’’ 
and finally the song itself, Somg.writers derive 
the word from cantare, to sing, and'rola.an inter- 
jection but I do not think this is,correct, 

St. Francis took a lively interest in carol-sing- 
ing, and’ in anything, in fact, that was likely to 
bring home to the hearts of the poorer classes the 
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great doctrine of the Incarnation. ‘The first effort 


to use Italian for carols was made by St. Francis, , 


and the effect it had on the poor people was extra- 
ordinary ; rioters were pacitied, people who had 


quarrelled were made friendly, and all was peace | 


and goodwill where these carols were sung by St. 
Francis and his friars. 


We find the earlier specimens of Christmas 


carols very rugged and unadorned in point of | 


composition, but they gradually assume a more | 


poetic and musical form with the advancement 
of refinement. 
ing of Christmas carols as pernicious and un- 
scriptural, and to their influence has been ascribed 
much of the seriousness characterising this 
department of popular poetry in later times. It 


was the custom in England, I believe, a**ene time | 


for the choir to sing carols during the afternoon 


service on Christmas Day in our churches. Also | 


among the Vorarlberg mountains carols are sung 
at the great festival of Easter, and, indeed, there 
is as much enthusiasm over these [aster carols 
as there is here over our Christmas songs. 

As far back as the time of St. Gregory the 
cultivation of music became the particular care 
of the clergy, and at the period of the Cantus 
Ambrosianus an order of clergy was founded 
whose duty and employment it was to perform 
such parts of divine service as required to be 
sung; these were called l’salmistw, and by the 
Canonists they were looked upon quite as a 
separate body. ‘The reason for the institution of 
“ Psalmist ” was, that in the Apostolic age, the 
whole congregation sang in divine service, and 
great confusion and disorder followed therefrom ; 
s> it was found necessary to settle what the 
Church calls a regular and decent song, which, as 
it was formed by rule and founded on the prin- 
ciples of music requiring skill in its performance, 
we read of a canon of the Council of Laodicea 
held as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century forbidding all except the canonical 
singers, that is to say, those who were stationed 
where the singing desk was placed, to join in the 
psalms and hymns and other parts of the musical 
divine service. 

Now let us try and consider how far music in 
our churches at the present time is an incentive 
to worship. In the first place, I think that a 
priest has as much right to endeavour to make 
his choir a good influence as he has to make 
his preaching popular, and the goodness (in a 
musical sense) of the choir will prove itself 
whether it be a good influence or not, as will 
the preacher according to the soundness of his 
oratory. 

The great wish of every clergyman should be 
to see his church crowded, and good music has 


The Puritans denounced the sing- | 


| 





always proved a great religious attraction. I do | 


not know of a church where music is really made 
a special feature and done well that is not crowded 
to excess: then is not music, indeed, a great boon 
to the Church! after a lovely anthem well 
rendered, here is a chance for the preacher, the 
hearts of the conzregation are prepared for his 
discourse and ready to receive his doctrine in a 
prepared frame of mind, 

We all admit, I hope, that whatever gifts Al- 
mighty God has given us, we should do our 
utmost to turn them to His glorification, and so 
by the same rule it is our bounden duty to offer 
to Him the very best that humanity can give, 
Now, | have been saying that music is one of the 
xreatest links whereby God may be praised and 
souls brought unto Ilim, and, if such is the case, 
whatever music is performed before Almighty 
God should be good, in a musical sense. Is con- 
gregational singing and choral singing on the 
same footing? Ido not think my musical readers 
can answer conscientiously in the affirmative; or, 
again, is a congregation, as a whole, able to render 
the musical portion of a service as well as a 
trained choir? I take it upon myself to answer 
emphatically, No! Then, if God is to have the 
best, I fear congregational singing will not have 
the preference; because the majority are able to 
sing and speak, is it not to be said that they must 
or should all sing or preach: people can praise 
with the heart as much as with the voice. But 
the difference in these two modes of praise is 
this: that when a person praises with his heart 
he interferes with nobody; while on the other 
hand when he commences praising God with his 
voice, and he has neither a good ear for music 
nor understands it in any way, he at once be- 
comes obirusive to the musical portion of God's 
service. 


(To be continued.) 


The late John Crowdp. 


me ILE cause of Art, especially as regards the 
ils department of Church music, has lost by 
“7 the sudden death on the 12 of January of 
Mr. Joun Crowvy, a notable champion. No 
writer on musical topics in our day has evidenced 
greater power and fervour that was displayed by 
this gifted and highly cultivated litterateur and 
dilettante. Widely as his labours in the cause of 
the arts have been recognised, in many direc- 
tions his influence has been felt almost uncon- 
sciously, for he had much power and interest to 
say conversationally; his valuable, tersely ex- 
pressed thoughts, practical observations, and 
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sound advice on musical .and literary  topiea, 
were freely, kindly, and modestly tendered to those 
who enjoyed the privilege of being fellow-work- 
ers with him in the interests of art, and to those 
who had also the advantage of his personal friend- 
ship. It may have been felt by some that the 
very earnestness of his views on art matters gave 
now and then to his advocacy of high art prin- 
ciples something of the flavour of Utopianism, 
Again, it is possible that his power of concen- 
tration on a given subject or department, artistic 
or literary, imparted at times a slightly crotchety 
aspect to his writings. But, how rare are the 
splendid qualities, earnestness of purpose and 
intense power of concentration upon which such 
hypo-criticism was really based! Join Crowpy’'s 
earnestness arose from a love of art, which was 
indeed a passion, admitting no thoughts of seif- 
interest or temporary disloyalty ; he gazed, indeed, 
so earnestly into the azure sky of pure art, that 
he had little thought for the subordination of 
artistic power to the business interests of a 
world in which art is rather an angelic sojourner 
than a native inhabitant. Then, of this earnest- 
ness came his remarkable power of thought and 
verbal concentration; indeed, his mastery over 
the English language was a rare characteristic in 
these days of rapid writing, slip-shod criticism, 
and hurried, negligent reading. So assiduously 
did this powerful critic and keen observer culti- 
vate his mastery over our language, that he spent 
many years in transposing and re-planning the 
polished sentences of our English classics, notably 
those of Appison, a favourite model, in order that 
he might acquire that nervous, terse power of 
expression which became a technical characteristic 
of his literary labours. Mr. Joun Crowvy— 
working at a period when music and the sister 
arts may be described as in a transition state, 
as escaping from some of the bonds of excessive 
artificiality and springing into a new and more 
earnest existenco—exercised considerable influence 
in the cause of art; standing in the prudential 
position of firmly abiding in his faith in such of 
the canons of art as bear the seal of natural truth 
and express the experience of centuries of pro- 
found thought, yet at the same time he anxiously 
encouraged the development of all artistic im- 
pulses stamped by the earnestness of genius and 
the logical reasonableness of that common sense 
which characterises al] true art. Ilis protest- 
ations against pretentious, self-seeking empiri- 
cism, were as instant and earnest as were his 
ready, frank, acknowledgements of real merit, 
and his unflinching advocacy of those artistic 
manifestations his instincts and training con- 
vinced him were good and true. Like so many 
of our literary men and journalists, Mr. Crowpy 
was in the National service, his department being 
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that of the Admiralty, where he enjoyed the 
companionable friendship of another earnest and 
able worker in the domains of art and literature, 
Mr, Cuartes Mackrsoxn., Mr. Crowpy was for 
many years engaged upon the Guardian, as sub- 
editor, if I remember rightly, the well-recognised 
musical critic, Mr. C. A, 
worker with him, 
As editor of 


Barry, being a fellow- 


the Choirmaster, afterwards the 
Musician, Mr. Crowpy laboured conscientiously 
for the art, and he aided the late Ricuarp Lim- 
pus by his writings and personal influence in the 
establishment of the College of Organists. For 
some years, from 15872 to 1876, Mr. Joun Crowpy 
vas the able and esteemed editor of the Musical 
Standard, contributing to these columns many of 
his most thoughtful and earnest articles and 
criticisms. 

Mr. T. L. SovrnGarr, his much esteemed colla- 
borateur, and for some time the able editor of 
this paper, writes thus:— The deceased gentle- 
man has been connected with the Musical Stand- 
ard from the date of its birth. Indeed, he, in 
company with its first editor and proprietor, the 
late Mr. J. W. I[AmMonb, and two well-known 
musicians still working among us, assisted in 
planning the paper and determining the inde- 
pendent policy which has been its characteristic. 
Mr. Crowpy’s philological attainments, and the 
journalistic experience he brought to bear on the 
paper were of no small value. An important 
series of articles, ‘On the Musical Illustration of 
the Church Services, which he wrote upwards of 
twenty years ago, showed that he possessed a 
reflective and cultured mind, and were the means 
of eliciting many valuable opinions on worship- 
music by some of our foremost English musicians 
of the period. From time to time Mr..Crowpy 
contributed valuable articles on various 
matters connected with music. All who knew 
him can bear testimony to the unflagging devotion 
towards his duties that he exhibited. No amount 
of work that was thrown upon him seemed to 
daunt him, and the watchful attention he bes- 
towed on every event affecting the art rendered 
the journal under his editorship a complete con- 
spectus of all that a musician should know. Al- 
though Mr. Crowpy’s health, never robust, began 
to give way under the strain of his literary duties, 
he retained his interest in musical events, and 


many 


frequently favoured us with his views on various 
matters ripe for comment. A series of exhaustive 
articles which he wrote on the ‘ Wagner theory,’ 
were remarkable for the painstaking care and 
critical ability exhibited in the examination of 
this question from a practical point of view. IlLis 
writings were always marked by much freshness 
of thought, independence of tone, fairness of 
judgment, and force of diction, It was hoped that 
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the fresh country air, and comparative freedom 
from, the toilsome duties of a literary life, would 
bring such health as would enable him to do 
valuable work. for many a year to come; but it 
has been, ordered. otherwise. Iie death will be 
mourned by a wide circle of friends, but by none 
more than those connected with this journal, of 
which. he was so able a supporter. 

‘{he proprietors. and many readers of this paper 
duly remembering his services and consistent 
advocacy of the art within these pages, will, I 
know, join with his many friends in lamenting his 
loss: For many years Mr. Crowpy suffered from 
delicate health. At the termination of his period 
of service at the Admiralty, he retired to a 
pleasant country house which. he built for himself 
(at Fair Oaks, Addlestone, Surrey), bis connection 
with the art-world being preserved by one direct 
link, the editorship of the Artist, wherein he 
served with characteristic earnestness the painter’s 
art, bringing to his task sympathetic thoughtful- 
ness, a wide knowledge of artistic topics, and his 
epigrammic mastery over the English language. 
Among his notable contributions to the verbal 
literature of music were his poetic and masteily 
analytical programmes of Handel's “ Messiah” and 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” written for concert use 
and well deserving the honour of being attached 
preface-fashion to those musical masterpieces. 
Although possessed of considerable technical 
knowledge of the art of composition, Mr. Chowpy 
did not write much music or set himself up as 
an execntant beyond’ his home circle. He enter- 
tained, indeed, such high standards of artistic 
excellence as precluded such thoughis of pre- 
tension as incline less wise people to parade their 
incomplete accomplishments. He will be remem- 
bered for his noteworthy efforts to secure the 
simplification and reformation of the Anglican 
Chant in his invention of Free Chant by which 
the Canticles and Psalms could be enunciated in 
simple, natural, unfettered song. Herein the in- 
ventor displayed an instinctive recognition of the 
foundation of good chanting upon the principles 
which govern speech and a far-sighted knowledge 
of the angular character of our language with its 
obstinate fixity of accent, moving on the whole 
unsatisfactorily with the elastic flow of genuine 
Plain Chant as the best medium for the convey- 
ance of the plastic words of the Latin language. 
In this direction Mr. Crowpy gained the adhesion 
of such thonghtful artists as Mr. Joun C. Warp, 
and the appro al of many such earnest Church- 
men and intelligent non-professional lovers of 
music as his faithful friend Dr. E. T. Warxtns. 
The Free Chant is an undoubted fact in the his- 
tory of the modern revival of ecclesiastical music. 
It may be that its adoption upon the lines of its 
nventor will not be fully realised, but it wil] 


} 


| 


| remain as one of the engines by which the stand- 


ard of good musical recitation is destined to be 
reformed and advanced... The indulgent reader will 
permit me to here record my own indebtedness to 
the late eminent critic. Seeing my first essays 


| with the pen, he sought me out, and with cha- 





racteristic kindness he became at once my teacher, 
guide, and friend.. IHlis indifferent health and 
love of retirement had latterly led him away from 
the crowded scenes of a public life. The sacred 
ground ofa pure, gentle, loving domestic life, and 
the irreparable loss. his. widow and children have 
sustained in his untimely death, at the early age 
of, forty-eight, are subjects not to be encroached 
upon.. In the quiet country he rests, where the 
birds will carol their MAaKEn’'s praise in cadences 
as true and simple as his own Free Chant. His 
memory will be long cherished. by loving friends 
and his works will still live on, Requtescat in 
pace —E..H. Turpin. 





Singing and Singers. 


mo 11 mechanical part of singing, even the 
Ae most perfect, is an indispensable part of 
‘> the merit of a good singer; but it is not 
all. The most successful delivery of the voice, 
the best regulated respiration, the purest exe- 
cution of the ornaments, and what is very rare, 
the most perfect intonation are the means by 
which a great singer expresses the sentiment 
which animates him; but they are nothing more 
than means; and he who should persuade himself 
that the whole art of the singer is comprised in 
them, might sometimes give his audience a degree 
of tranquil pleasure, but would never cause them 
to experience vivid emotion. The great singer is 
one who identifies himself with the personage 
whom he represents, with the situatien in which 
he is placed, and the feelings which agitate him; 
who abandons himself to tue inspiration of the 
moment, as the composer should do in writing 
the music which he performs; and who neglects 
nothing which may contribute to the effect, not 
of an isolated piece, but of a whole character. 
The union of all these qualities constitutes what 
is called expression, Without expression, there 
never was a great singer, however perfect the 
mechanical part of his singing might be; the ex- 
pression, when it is real, and not merely laboured 
acting, has often obtained pardon for an incorrect 
performance. 

The celebrated singers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were not less renowned for their power o 
expression than for the beauty of their mechanicaf 
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performance. 
which would appear almost fabulous at the 
present day. Everybody knows the stery of 
Farinelli, whose touching voice and expression 
cured the king of Spain, Philip V., of an attack 
of melancholy, which threatened his reason. The 
anecdote of Raff, who saved the life of the Prin- 
cess Belmont, put in jeopardy by a violent tit of 
grief, by causing her to shed a torrent of tears. 
also attests the vast power of expression possessed 
by these great singers. Senesino, a singer of 
extraordinary merit, forgetting his part, in order 
to embrace Farinelli, who happened to sing an 
air with a miraculous perfection; Ia Gabrielli, 
affected even to the exhibition of the most lively 
emotion, upon -hearing Marchesi sing a cantabile ; 
and Crescentini eausing Napoleon and all his 
court to shed tears in Romeo and Juliet,—are also 
proofs of the power of expression which these 
divinites of song possessed. At moments, when 
Madame Malibran avoided exaggeration, and .ex- 
hibited true expression, combined with irreproach- 
able execution, she gave us.an idea of this sort 
of merit; but, if I may judge of the others by 
Crescentini, whom I have heard, these singers 
maintained, during the whole of a part that per- 
fection which Madame Malibran exhibited only 
at intervals. 

The French singers -have never possessed that 
union of qualities which has been admired in the 
Italians. One alone, endowed with a warmth of 
ifeeling, with a winning ;playfulness of imagin- 
ation, and with a delicate taste, approached them 
nearly in certain respects, and possessed peculiar 
qualities, which, in another deparment.of the art, 
made him one of the most astoning singers that 
ever lived. This singer was Garat. No singer 
was more happily organized, and no one ever had 
more comprehensive ideas of the art of singing. 
The thoughts of Garat were always ardent, but 
he knew how to regulate them by art and reason. 
An air, or a duet, according to this great singer, 
did not consist in a succession of well-performed 
or even well-expressed phrases ; he wanted a plan, 
a gradual progress, which led to great effects at 
the proper moment, and when the excitement had 
reached its crisis. He was rarely understood, 
when, discussing his art, he spoke of the plan of 
a vocal piece, and musicians themselves were per- 
suaded that his ideas were somewhat exayyerated 


on this subject; but when he joined example to | 


precept, and, to demonstrate his theory, sung an 
air, with the different colouring which he could 
give to it, they then comprehended how much 
of reflection and study were necessary to arrive 
at perfection in an art, which, at the first view, 
seems destined only to procure enjoyment for the 
e1r. 


Some things are rslated of them | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One of the most invaluable qualities of Garat 
was the beauty of his pronunciation; it was not 
merely a perfect clearness of articulation,—a sort 
of merit which is indeed rare,—but was in him 
powerful means of expression. It is but justice 
to acknowledge that this quality belongs more to 
the French school of vocal music than to any 
other ; and in it Gluck laid the foundation of a 
style which he adopted for the Opera. In the 
pronunciation of the French language there is a 
degree of energy which is not favourable, perhaps, 
to the soft and graceful emission of the voice, but 
which makes it very proper for dramatic expres- 
sion. Unhappily, some of the actors at the Opera, 
such as Lainé and Adrien, have abused this pecu- 
liar character of the French language, and have 
caused this dramatic expression to degenerate into 
excess. In their manner of scanning the words, 
the voice came out only by fits, and with an 
effort, so that the sounds produced were often 
very disagreeable cries. In the manner estab- 
lished at the Opera, there was no appearance of 


| a regulated delivery of the voice, or of the vocal- 


ization, nor a single trace of what is called in 
Italy the art of singing. It was, if you will, 
musical declamation ; but those who limited their 
art to this declamation could not pass for singers, 
Garat alone could pronounce in a dramatic 
manner, without departing from the beautiful 
traditions of the true school of vocal music, and 
could give to his singing a great dramatic expres- 
sion, without neglecting any of the resources of 
vocalization. 

The state of the French singers differs in some 
respects from that of the Italian. A pure and 
sonorous voice, a clear and regular pronunciation, 
and a dramatic expression, were all that was 
required of the French singers for a long period, 
An unreasonable prejudice had made embellish- 
ments and ornament considered as unsuited to 
the language. The Comic Opera has been in- 
senibly freed from the obstacles which this pre- 
judice had placed in its way; but the Opera has 
always resisted, The latter has at last yielded to 
the dominion of fashion, and its progress has been 
rapid in the new style. It is matter of congratu- 
lation, that the time has arrived when lyric decla- 
mation no longer interests an audience, whose 
taste has ‘taken another direction, since it has 
become accustomed to the Italian music. 

(To be continued.) 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal seere 
only, price one penny, in “Choral Harmony, No, 59, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Jolinstone, Hunter, & Co, 
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ge genes “Redemption” will take 


the place of Bach’s Passion Music | 
(“St. John”) at St. Anne’s, Soho, and will | 


be conducted by Mr. Barnby. ‘The work 
will most probably be given in two parts, to 
be sung alternately on Friday evenings at 
eight. 

At the Christmas service at Dr. Allon’s 
church at Islington, Mr. Robert Kennedy, 
of the well-known family of Scottish vocal- 
ists, gave “Comfort ye, my people” and 
“ Every valley” with much expression. 

A statue to Glinka will soon be erected in 
his native town, Smolensk. Michael Ivan- 
ovitch Glinka was born in 1803, and died in 
1857. His operas “ Russean and Ludmilla,” 
and “La vie pour le Czar” are held to be of 
national importance by his countrymen. 

Norre Damr.—Massenet has obtained 
Victor Hugo’s permission to take the 
material for an opera libretto from his 
“ Notre Dame de Paris.” It will not be the 
poem of “Esmeralda”? which Hugo wrote 
himself for Mdlle. Bertin, but the dramatic 
arrangement of the novel made by Paul 
Maurice. 


At the first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Musical Festival, held a 
few days ago, it was unanimously resolved 
to recommend to the General Committee the 
re-appointment of Mr. Arthur Sullivan as 
conductor of the next musical festival to be 
held in October next. 


The authorities of Trinity College, Lon- 
don, have just completed the details of a 
new Open Scholarship in Music, to be named 
the “Henry Smart Scholarship,” in memory 
of the late distinguished musician, who was 
a member of the College council and an 
examiner to the board up to the date of his 
death. The scholarship will be open to all 


comers of either sex under conditions of 


competion, which the secretary of the College 
is ready to furnish to applicants, and will 


entitle the holder to three years’ course of 


training in the organ, pianoforte, and the 
higher branches of musicianship, preparatory 
io the professional diploma of the College, 
and to a musical degree at one of the uni- 
versities. 

Gounod’s oratorio, “The Redemption,” it 
is understood, will be rendered, with ful 
orchestra, in Westminster Abbey, some time 
before Easter, the day being not yet fixed. 





Mr. Charles Salaman, who has already 


| written music to love songs in several lan- 


guages, notably Greek and Latin, has just 


| completed a musical setting of the original 


text of a Hebrew love song by Rabbi Jehuda 
ben Sabbathai Hallevi, of ,Barcelona, who 
lived about a.p. 1150. This song will short- 
ly be published, 


Professor G. A. Macfarren, whose great 
gifts and untiring industry have done so 
much for English art, is said to be busily 
engaged upon his new oratorio, “King 
David,” tor the Leeds Festival of October 
next. 

The new opera by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan was produced at the Savoy Theatre 
on November 25th. The work is called 
“Tolanthe; or, the Peer of the Peri.” One 
of the features of ‘“Iolanthe” is the appli- 
cation of electric light upon the stage. Some 
of the chorus ladies, representing fairies, wear 
incandescent lamps in their hair. 


Under the direction of Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker, a new association has been formed 
which promises a high artistic usefulness. 
The works now in preparation are Handel’s 
“ Belshazzar,’ “Uthecht Jubilate, Funeral 
Anthem, the “ Ways of Zion,” and “ Water 
Music,” together with composition by Gluck, 
Brahms, and Raff, 


The Dundee Festival of January 24th, 
25th, and 26th, under the conductorship of 
H. M. Henry Nagel, included performances 
of Gounod’s “ Redemption,” and an orches- 
tral concert with Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony (this one concert being under the di- 
rection of Mr. Manns), and Handel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt.” 

Speaking of “Columba,” Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
leading novelty for next season, the musical 
editor of /igaro, who is ubiquitous and astute 
enough to be accounted the “Ariel” of 
musical criticism, says the composer, Mr. 
McKenzie, has made considerable use of the 
“‘Jeitmotif,” and has given great importance 
to the orchestration, although otherwise the 
opera, it is said, is debtor but slightly to 
the teachings of Richard Wagner and his 
followers. 


Tue Mvstc Grant.—The Education De- 
partment has answered a query relating to 
the administration of the Grant as follows :— 
“T am directed to state that if a school elects 
to present its scholars for the one shilling 
grant under Article 109 (d), all the children 
above seven must taught by notes, and must 


| be tried by that test only.” 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Rew. 
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* The TREBLE and TENOR may exchange parts here, as far as the next double bar, The above is the 
original setting, deemed preferable on account of its giving greater variety, and more correctly resolving the 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on @ 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct proeessex—1st, 
that of cultivating the faeulty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is being 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the staff 

altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading musie thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency 1s attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 


The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note :— 
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Queen. Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - ri - ou, 
The above are the modes of printing adopted at the eommencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. 
After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed seore, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 


signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapost, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 

For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classified thus :— 
The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide In these works every note through- 


The Junior Covrse out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 
The Choral Primer Letter-note School Music. ( can be used by the very youngest 
The Penny Educators pupil. 
The Graduated Course andPupuil’s Handbook The Sol-fa initials are here gradually 
The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary ) withdrawn, and these books can be used 
Singing School to _ advantage by senior scholars or 
adults. 





London; F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : Johnstone. Hunter & Oo 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing sethod. 





A Graduated Course of Elementary Ins:ruction in Singing, by David Colv lle and George Bentley. 
In this course the so.fa init als are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, I+. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the song:, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

, e Letter-note Singing Method, [iementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colvil.e. In this course the note; are lettered throuzhout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; nm wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, excrcises, etc., in the abo-e course. In two part , 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elemen ary prac’ice in singinz, by David Colville. In this course the 
notes are leitered throughout, Arranged for two treb es, with ad /i+. bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, centaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be u-ed to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The fo!lowins are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Tim: ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modt- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
lettered throughou!. In halfj enny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descriptive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Pape only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. per 
octave, Calico, with rollers, two octaves, 4s. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff Ladder, and Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London, 

The Staff Ladder. Same as the Sol-fa Ladder, but with the additio. of the staft-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the Do on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, 1s.6d.: calico, with rollers, 75.6d. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers, 10s. ; paper only, 1s. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

pil’s Certificates of Prohciency. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certificate in their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free 10d. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination- 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL HARMony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 4 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

The Letter-note Vocalist. Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note. 

salmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. 
y Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, .6d. ; Ilarvest 
Home, 6d. The following are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for 
the use of an audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified as to their diffieulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., XII1., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII., XVL, 
XVII., XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XII., XV., XVIII., XX. 

ini Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 1s.3d. ; wrapper, two parts, 4d. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 





Lendon: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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